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PREFACE. 



•:o:- 



A NEW SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND WRITING. 



In presenting a New System of Shorthand Writing to the public for 
general adoption, I submit the following principles as a test of the merits of 
the system here exemplified. 

(1.) Speed in writing stenographically depends chiefly upon the following 
conditions : — 

1. — The use of the briefest signs for the expression of sounds. 
2 — The use of the most readily made junctions. 
8. — ^The use of forms favouring lineality of writing. 
4. — ^The application of the laws of analogy. 

The Alphabet of Consonants is in harmony with the foregoing conditions: — 

(a) The Alphabet of Consonants, is of the simplest Geometrical con- 
stmction, and consists entirely of light marks. These have been tested satis- 
factorily in practice ; it is also found that the junction of consonants and 
vowels are easily made, and the combinations give gi'eat lineality. 

(h) The alphabet is based on the analogy of sound formation, and is 
classified in pairs, in accordance with the affinity of the formation of these 
sounds. The light straight characters are appropriated to the light, or 
"sharp" sounds, and the curved characters to th^ breathed or **flat" sounds 

(c) The vowels are of the simplest construction, being mere ticks, and 
can readily be joined for legibility. 

(2.) Legibility, in addition to good penmanship, depends chiefly upon 
the following conditions: — 

(a) By implying the vowels when writing the consonant. This is ac- 
complished by representing a syllable by one consonant character generally, 
and by giving duplicate letters for the "flat " sounds (see alphabet), and also 
by writing the consonants in certain positions, as given in Table 2. 

(h) In distinguishing words (which in other systems have a similar 
consonant outline, but which outline may signifiy totally different words), by 
writing the initial, medial or final vowels, as the case may require. 



(cj In improved principles of contracting words bo that they do not 
clash with tho ordinary fully written words. Specific rules are given for 
guidance on this point. 

(3.) Double and triple consonants are provided, on a simple plan, for 
the oft repeated syllables, nt, nd^ sty str^ ndr, th7\ tr, tl, ence, ance, mcnt, 
Hon, &c. 

Thus, systematic arrangement, simplicity of construction, brevity and 
legibility are combined in this system, hence the adoption of tho title, 
** Shorthand made Easy." 

Shorthand writing is becoming indispensable to tho Clerk if he is deter- 
mined | to succeed in life ; it is proved to be of great service in Telegraph, 
Railway, Merchants' and Solicitors' Offices, &c., and in taking down from 
dictation replies to correspondence, &c., for transcription in their proper order, 
as instructed by managers of the different departments. 

It is hoped that this will form a useful Text Book for Elementary and 
Higher Grade Schools, and for Private Students ; and that the system will 
also be found well-adapted for the Professional Reporter, as an easy method 
of taking down verbatim reports of public proceedings, which can be tran- 
scribed with ease and certainty. 

To those friends who have long expected tho appearance of this hand- 
book the Author has only to say that owing to Postal and other imperative 
duties, the delay in publishing has been unavoidable. 

M. ARMITAGE. 

Batley, Sept, 1884. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



■:o:- 



Shorthand Writing at the present time is coufiued to 
comparatively few. Although thousands of persons have had 
a natural desire to learn Shorthand, and have attempted to 
master the art, yet after a time they have given up their practice 
of it, and why? because they find that difficulties arise of 
various kinds. In some systems there are difficult and irregular 
joinings ; or combinations of light and heavy marks ; or a lack of 
facilities for placing vowel signs, the neglect of which entails 
difficulties in the transcription of the notes. The growing popularity 
of the art since the introduction of Phonography by Mr. Isaac 
Pitman, of Bath, and the increasing demand for works which 
profess to treat on the subject, and especially for those which lay 
a claim to any improvement, have offered temptations which were 
not to be resisted, and consequently a number of 7iew systems 
have appeared, got up not so much for use as for sale, with the 
result that the practice of them has been given up in disgust. 

The Brevity of Shorthand is a point on which judges are 
apt to be deceived. Notwithstanding the appearance a system may 
have on bare inspection, the shortest characters are not always 
those which can be most easily and expeditiously written. Time, 
and not paper, is the proper measure for swift writing, as some of 
our best and fastest Professional Reporters at the present day can 
testify, some of whom write their characters large. Three dis- 
tinct sizes are now in general use. Mr. J. B. Davidson, late the 
principal reporter to the Leeds Mercury^ adopted three different 
sizes of characters, as well as light and heavy signs, in his 
abbreviating rules — a system of his own invention. Mr. I. Pitman's 
Phonography has practically three different sizes in length of 
characters — ordinary size, half size, and double size, just as in 
longhand writing we use different lengths for t, e, ^, and/. 



Legibility and expedition are the two essential proper- 
ties of Shorthand, and should be always kept in view. Some 
methods are too legible to be expeditious ; others too expeditious 
to be legible. The former is the case when despatch in writ- 
ing is neglected for the sake of ease in reading ; the latter, when 
too much is trusted to connection, and when the writing is illegible 
by reason of the brevity with which words are expressed. It is 
hardly necessary to observe that the real excellency of a system 
consists in its possessing a due proportion of both these desirable 
qualities. 

The system here presented obviates many of the diflBculties 
which have obstructed the path of the Young Stenographer, by 
furnishing a system comparatively easy (the result of a long life 
of hard study), in which the vowels are implied in a very large 
degree, thus obviating the necessity of their being dotted in after 
the consonant outlines have been written. Provision has been 
made for the expeditious expression of st^ st7^, nt, nd, and ntr^ by 
the writing of the normal alphabet; S, thickened for ST, as 
in '* /, stain^^^ N thickened for NT, ND, as in '* V hend^ " 
" y paint ^^ and so on throughout the alphabet of consonants. 
By the application of the circle at the beginning, middle or end 
of words, a rapid outline is obtained for the very frequently 
occurring letter r. Thus 8tr *'^y^ strain," " ^ rest^" so that rst^ 
ntr or rnt are written, as it were, with only one inflection of the 
pen in each case, thereby simplifying the system on the basis of a 
broad and general principle, applicable to a very large class of 
monosyllables, all of which can be definitely written without the 
use of the vowel point, and more easily read than the generality 
of published systems known. (See examples of the utility of 
the small circle r, and enlarged circle I, in their general application 
in Table 6, where the words ^ee/, fail, fool, fly. flow ^fellow, follow ^ 
are all distinctively written according to established rules, and 
can be easily read with certainty, each having a separate indi- 
viduality of its own, which is not obtainable in most other pub- 
lished systems of Shorthand.) The construction of this system 
is so simple that even a child may acquire it. 



A RESUME OF THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 

OF SYLLABIC WRITING, 

With reasons for their adoption, as compared with other popular 

systems of the day. 



1. Phonetic writing cannot be shorter than in this system. 
The Elementary characters constituting the shorthand alphabet 
are of the simplest geometrical form, and all light marks — straight 
lines and curves. Three sizes of character are adopted, short 
lengths for sharp sounds, medium lengths for the modified sounds, 
and full length for the prolonged sounds, arranged in pairs in their 
natural order, and in groups, in harmony with the seats of articu- 
late sound. Straight lines written either upwards or downwards 
are of the same consonant value. The alphabet when once learnt 
does not undergo any change in size; half length and double 
length, as practised in some systems, being abolished. It is 
acknowledged by those who practice such syt«ms that great care 
is necessary to make those refined distinctions, and that to know 
when to halve and when to lengthen, or whether to write in or- 
dinary sized character or not, is a frequent puzzle, and requires a 
certain amount of extra study and care to obtain the best con- 
sonant outlme suitable for quick writing, and yet to be legible. 
Some Reporters prefer to write a longer outline for words rather 
than to be burdened with niceties of outline which some modern 
systems adopt in brief writing, because, if the shortening rules 
are not strictly observed, the careless writer will find the tran- 
scription of his notes quite uncertain, and his disappointment 
great. 

2. It will be seen that the system here exemplified obviates to 
a great extent these difficulties, by establishing an alphabet of 
fixed and permanent sizes, which, when known and practised, will 
be found to harmonize with the established system of longhand 
writing. 

3. In longhand writing three or four different sizes of letters 
are in common use, such as t, i, /, ?/, /, and p, but these are 
fixed sizes, and in hke manner the normal stenographic alphabet 
of consonants is given in three fixed sizes in this system, so that 
when once known they are known permanently, and the hand 
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trained to their use will fiud no difficulty in writing the character 
correctly and readily. A new feature in the alphabet of Syllabic 
Writing is that all the curved letters can be written in two 
directions, under and over, or left and right, thus giving additional 
power to the normal alphabet, without any extra labour in com- 
mitting extra si ^s to memorj^ as is the case in some systems 
now in use. 

4. The utility of these duplicate characters, is that greater 
distinctness is given in indicating the exact vowel sound of a large 
class of monosyllables, thus giving clearness of outline, and 
thereby rendering the transcript pleasant, easy, and exact. The 
words beat, hait^ hat, bought, but, boat, deed, date, sod, bitter, bet- 
ter, bottle, &c., are correctly written with one inflection of the 
pen in each case, which is not obtainable in most other system yet 
before the public. By this mode of implying the vowels greater 
speed is obtained, and legibility secured. 

5. The simphcity of the rules for abbreviation is another 
special feature of Syllabic Writing. 

6. When the alphabet of consonants is thoroughly mastered, 
and can be written in its three different sizes with ease and readi- 
ness, each character may be written thick by an expert (although it 
is an acknowledged fact that a heavy mark requires about one-third 
more time to make than a light one), and by adopting hea\'y 
strokes " t " or *^ d" is added to the primary consonant, thus every 
thick letter implies a double consonant, and by its use three- 
fourths of a letter is gained. This Rule is applicable, without ex- 
ception, to the whole of the consonant characters, thus a decided 
gain is obtained over other methods which form one half of their 
alphabet by light and the other half by heavy marks. 

7. Another valuable method of abbreviation in Syllabic Writing 
is by using a small circle for the consonant r. It is a letter of 
very frequent occurrence. In use it follows the direction of the 
curve in curved consonants, without exception. This is the best 
and most expeditious symbol for combining with the consonants 
at the beginning, middle, or end of a word. 

(a) When the circle r is written on the left side of straight 
letters at the commencement of the consonant character, a vowel 
e, a, or ah, is read after the circle, according to its position, above, 
on, or above the line, as indicated in Table 1, vowels Mode 1, as 
reap, rate^ rat. 
fb) When the circle r is written on the right side of straight 
letters, at the commencement of straight letters, a vowel au^ o, 



or 00, is read after the circle, according to its position aboi^e, on, 
or across the line, as represented and implied in the vowel 
scheme in Mode 2 in Table 1 , as roh^ rope^ root, 

(c) When the circle r is written on the right side of straight 
letters final, a vowel in Mode 1 is read before the circle, as peer^ 
pare^ par, 

(d) When the circle r is written on the left side of straight 
letters final, a vowel in Mode 2 is impUed, as wo?*, more^ poor, 

(e) The small circle symbol in this system represents r onhj 
in all combinations, and not sometimes 5, s//, / and r, as appHed in 
a recently published system. 

8. Another method of abbreviation is by the use of hooks 
attached to the consonants Means are thus provided for briefly 
expressing groups of frequently occurring consonants. 

9. The letters t and d are of frequent occurrence both at the 
beginning and end of words. The hook is therefore appropriated 
for their representation, which is applicable to all the consonants 
without exception. By applying the hoojjs in the same manner 
as explained in reference to the use of the circle, vowels in Mode 1 
and 2 are implied. In some systems the hooks are read some- 
times tr, r, /, / 7i, and tion^ which are subject to exceptional 
rules. It is not so in Syllabic Writing, the hook simply means t or 
d in all cases, thus simplicity and order prevail. 

10. An enlarged hook for '* w " at the commencement of a 
consonant is another useful abbreviation. The final hook for ^' t " 
or "d" is enlarged to indicate the past tense of the verb "ed," 
as ^— ' mated. 

11. An enlarged circle represents ** 1," this frequently recurr- 
ing character, so useful in general combinations, is subject to the 
same rules as the small circle for '* r." 

12. Provision is made for the largely used initial syllables 
'* in " and ^' un," which are represented by a simple dot '\\\ different 
positions, and the oft repeated terminal syllables " ance," '' ence," 
and " ness," are indicated by a dot, in different positions. 

13. Phrase Writing, or the writing of several words to- 
gether without lifting the pen, is a method of obtaining speed, 
which is highly favoured in this system. 

14. The principles of abbreviation are concise and practicable, 
long words can easily bo written by their initial letter, or by two 
or three consonant characters, with definite vowels impUed, thus 
greater certainty is secured in the transcription of notes than can 
possibly be had by consonant outlines unvocalized. 
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BENEFITS DERIVED BY THE USE OF SHORTHAND WRITING. 



The following testimonial as to the benefits of Shorthand is from the pen 
of Mr. Gawteess, formorlj' a Reporter connected with the Leeds Intelligencer , 
which paper is d(«w incorporated in the Yorkshire Post. This testimonial is 
extremely applicable to the system here presented. 



" Shorthand is capable of imparting so many advantages to 
persons in almost every situation in life, and is of such extensive 
utihty to society, that it is justly a matter of surprise that it has 
not attracted a greater share of attention, and been more generally 
practised. With a view to excite a livelier interest in its progress, 
and to induce those who have leisure to engage with ardour in the 
study of it, we shall point out a few of the benefits resulting from 
it. 

•* In England, at least, this art may be considered a national 
blessing; and thousands who look with the utmost indifference upon 
it are daily reaping the fruits of its cultivation. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to mention how indispensable it is in taking minutes of public 
proceedings. If all the feelings of a patriot glow m our bosoms 
on a perusal of those eloquent speeches which are delivered in tlie 
SQpate, or in those assembhes where the people are frequently 
convened to exercise the birthright of Britons, we owe it to 
shorthand. If new fervour be added to our devotion, and an ad- 
ditional stimulus be imparted to our exertions as Christians, by 
the eloquent appeals and encouraging statements made at the 

. anniversaries of our various religi(>us societies, we owe it to sliort- 
hand. If we have an opportunity, in interesting judicial cases , of 
examining the evidence, and learning the proceedings, with as 
much certainty, and nearly as much minuteness, as if we had been 
present on the occasion, we owe it to shorthand. In short, all 
those brilliant and spirit-stirring effusions which the circumstances 
of the present times combine to draw forth, and which the press 
transmits to us with astonishing celerity, warm from the lips and 
instinct with the soul of the speaker, would have been entirely 
lost to posterity, and comparatively little known to ourselves, had 

it not been for the facilites afforded to their preservation by short- 

hand Were the operations oi tVioae* >N\io ^^^ YtQl»i's>^\Q\s!2kkV3 

G^&aged in exercising this art to \>e au's^evi^^^ '^^aX' ^ «^5v^'Si 
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week, a blank would be left iu the political and judicial history of 
our country, an impulse would be wanting to the public mind, and 
the nation would be taught to feel and acknowledge the important 
purposes it answers in the great business of life. 

" A practical acquaintance with this art is highly favourable 
to the improvement of the mind, invigorating all its faculties, and 
drawing forth all its resources. The close attention requisite in 
following the voice of a speaker induces habits of patience, per- 
serverance, and watchfulness, which will gradually extend them- 
selves to other pursuits and avocations, and at length inure the 
vnriter to exercise them on every occasion in life. When writing 
in public, it will also be absolutely necessary to distinguish and 
adhere to the train of thought which runs through the discourse, 
and to observe the modes of its connection. This will naturally 
have a tendency to endue the mind with quickness of apprehension, 
and will impart an habitual readiness and distinctness of percep- 
tion, as well as a methodical simplicity of arrangement, which 
cannot fail to conduce greatly to mental superiority. The judg- 
ment will be strengthened and the taste refined ; and the practi- 
tioner will, by degrees, become habituated to seize the original 
and leading parts of a discourse or harangue, and to reject 
whatever is commonplace, trivial, or uninteresting. 

*' The memory is also improved by the practice of stenography. 
The obligation the writer is under to retain in his mind the last 
sentence of the speaker, at the same time that he is carefully 
attending to the following one, must be highly beneficial to that 
faculty, which more than any other, owes its improvement to 
exercise. Aud so much are the powers of retention strengthened 
and expanded by this exertion, that a practical stenographer will 
frequently recollect more, without writing, than a person un- 
acquainted with the art could copy in the time by the use of the 
common hand. 

*' It has been justly observed, ' This science draws out all the 
powers of the mind. It excites invention, improves the ingenuity, 
matures the judgment, and endows the retentive faculty with those 
superior advantaged of precision, vigilance, and perseverance.' 

** The facility it affords to the acquisition of learning ought to 
render it an indispensable branch in the education of youth. To 
be enabled to treasure up for future study the substance of lectux^jfi. . 
sermons, &c., is an accrjmpUshmeul aUeiYA'ei^^NJOoL^^^^J^s^ ^Nr>$iKci!v» 
advantages that it stands in no need ol x«iOCAsa£kfe\i.^s»5«ss^^ ^"^^ ^^ 
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it a matter of small importauce that, by this art, the youthful 
student is furnished with an easy means of making a number of 
valuable extracts in the moments of leisure, and of thus laying* up 
a stock of knowledge for his future occasions. The pursuit of 
this art materially contributes to improve the student in the 
principles of grammar and composition. While studying the rules 
of abbreviation and connection, while tracing the various forms of 
expression by which the same sentiment can be conveyed, and 
while endeavouring to represent, by modes of contraction, the 
dependence cf one word on another, he is insensibly initiated in 
the science of universal language, and particularly in the knowledge 
of his native tongue. 

" The rapidity with which it enables a person to commit his 
own thoughts to the safety of manuscript also renders it an object 
peculiarly worthy of regard. By this means a thousand ideas 
which daily strike us, and which are lost before we can record them 
in the usual way, may be snatched from destruction, and preserved 
till mature deliberation can ripen and perfect them. 

"In addition to these inestimable advantages, science and 
religion are indebted to this inestimable art for the preservation 
of many valuable lectures and sermons, which would otherwise 
have been irrecoverably loot. Among the latter may be instanced 
those of Whitfield, whose astonishing powers could move even 
infidelity itself, and extort admiration from a Chesterfield and a 
Hume ; but whose name would have floated down the stream of 
time had not shorthand rescued a portion of his labours from 
oblivion. With so many vouchers for the truth of the remark , we 
can have no hesitation in stating it as our opinion, that, since the 
invention of printing, no cause has contributed more to the diffusion 
of knowledge and the progress of refinement — we might almost 
add, to the triumphs of liberty and the interests of religion — than 
the revival and improvement of this long-neglected and invaluable 
art. 

" Such are the blessings which shorthand, like a generous 
benefactor, bestows ipdiscriminately on the world at large. But 
it has additional and peculiar favours in store for those who are so 
far convinced of its utility as personally to engage in its pursuit. 
The advantages resulting from the exercise of this science arc 
not, as in the case with many others, cc^nfined to a particulai- class 
of society ; for, though it may seem more immediately calculated 
for those whose business it is to reciotd Wi^ viVoo^^TiQ^ q\ Y^^'^'^ 
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men and the proceedings of popular assemblies, yet it offers its 
assistance to persons of every rank and station in life — to the man 
of business as well as to the man of science — for the purpose of 
private convenience as well as of general information. 

" The motto of every young stenographer should be " per- 
severe." The theory of the art may be speedily attained ; but to 
acquire a practical proficiency in it, unremitting diligence and 
vigorous assiduity are requisite. Without these, genius will be 
of very little avail ; for so much of the attainment is entirely 
mechanical, that practice, and nothmg but practice, can impart 
and increase expedition. Neither this nor any other treatise can 
make a good stenographer without exertion on his own part. 
Let, then, those who value the purchase be willing to pay the 
price. ** Nil sine magno vita lahore dedit mortalibiis** * was the just 
maxim of the ancients ; and every young person should remember 
that '' he who will have no knowledge but that for which little 
exertion has been used must, one time or other, suffer the mor- 
tification of finding what he possesses to be of small intrinsic 
worth." 

* " In lifo nothing is given to man without great lahoiir." 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 



DEFINITION OF TERMS. 

1. Letter. — Any letter of the common alphabet either 
written or printed. 

2. Character. — A Shorthand stroke or curve. 

3. Syllabic Writing. — The representation of a syllable 
by a written character of easy formation, in a vowel position, 
above, on, or below the line of writing. 

4. Phonography — from phone, voice, and graphe, writing, 
The art of representing spoken sounds by written signs. 

5 Di AGRA PH. — Two consonant sounds written by one 
symbol, without a vowel intervening, as nt, nd^ st^ mp^ a?, &c. 

6. Trigraph. — Three consonant sounds written by one 
stroke and circle or loop, as pti\ bti\ fthr, nthr^ atr^ ntr^ &c. 

7. Polygraph. — Four consonant sounds written together 
by one stroke and circle or loop attached, as rndr^ rstr^ Istr^ &c. 

8. Logogram. — A Shorthand character representing a 
word, as / for of, th for the, &c. 

9. Gpammalogue. — A word represented by a Logogram, 
as of for /, and the for th. 

10. Phraseography. — The art of writing a phrase or sen- 
tence by shorthand characters. 

11. Stenography. — stenos, short. — Graphe, writing.-The 
art of abbreviated writing, shorthand writing with simple signs or 
characters. 

12. Steno-Phonography, or Phonetic Shorthand. — 

Writing produced with an alphabet of very simple characters to 
represent 8p6kon sounds ; and by the use of dias^raphs and t.ria- 
frraphs the writing is conaideraVAy ?^\iOTlexvc^d — o^a exemplified in 
tA/s system. 
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ON THE ALPHABET. 



THE CONSONANTS. 

1. In forming a system of shorthand, the first object should 
be to lay the foundation firmly and well, so that the structure may 
be permanent and lasting. To accomplish this end, a system of 
shorthand writing should be founded on Phonetic principles, based 
upon the analysis of the English language. 

2. All the simple sounds should be represented by characters 
of the simplest formation possible ; that is by light marks. 

3. The appropriation of these characters should be in har- 
mony with the elementary sounds they represent, and in their 
natural order. 

4. The straight lines, which can be written in four different 
directions, thus : — \ | /are the simplest characters, and the 
most easily made in general combinations. These signs are t© 
be made of three different sizes, as — pe^ fee^ me, 

5. Their companion sounds, which are termed *' flats," are 
produced by the same organs of speech, and are represented by 
similarly inclined marks, but curved in formation, thus s^ bee, 

\ ^ vee^ ^ ^ we. By reversing the curves another class of 

syllables is obtained, thus, ^-n bo, y^-^ vo, ^ — n^ wo, 

6. By reference to Table 1 it will be observed that the same 
order exists, and harmony is preserved throughout the alphabet 
of consonants, all of which are classified in pairs. A " sharp" 
sound is represented by a thin straight stroke, and its companion 
"' flat " sound, by a curved mark of the same inclination. Thus 
the labial, or lip sounds, are represented by horizontal lines and 
curves ; the dental and palatal sounds by sloping lines and curves ; 
and the gutteral or throat sounds by perpendicular lines and 
curves. 

7. These three different sized characters are so arranged that 
the short or stopped sharp sounds are represented by the shortest 
geometrical signs, and the " flat " or " prolonged " sounds by the 
larger or full-sized symbols. It will be observed that the in- 
troduction of hooked, looped, or thick characters in the normal 
alphabet is discarded, because their use would entail one-third 
more time to write them than the thin light strokes adopted vai. 
this system ; hence the simplicity ol fti\^ ^^^)5q^\.» ^W^ \jm5^^ 
of combining the different consouaiit c\ia£«jc\«^^ <^'i ^^^ ^^ssjos^js^^- 
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whether written upwards or downwards, does not alter their 
representative value as consonants ; hooks, circles, and thickened 
characters are used in this system as additional symbols, which 
j mply double consonants, as will be explained hereafter. 

ON THE JOINING OF CONSONANT CHARACTERS. 

8. All the consonants in a word should be written without 
taking off the pen from the paper when writing in accordance 
with Mode 1 (see Table 1). Examples-X~~| peck^ / name, 

/ Psalm, 1/ packs, ]^ faces^ I cheeky &c. When 
writing words of two or more syllables, the last consonant may 
be dis- joined to indicate the vowel sound of ;/. as ^^( huUly, 

, ( meek'ly. 

9. The writing of the alphabet of consonants and vowels 
(see Table 1) must be practised, and each letter sounded at the 
time of writing it, until every symbol or character is firmly fixed 
on the memory, and until every relative size of character can be 
distinctly made and readily deciphered before proceeding further 
in the study of the system. The elementary part of the system 
is the foundation of the future structure, and after obtaining a 
firm basis to work upon, the student's progress will be the more 
rapid afterwards, as well- as more satisfactory to himself. Step 
by step, little by little, makes sure progress, and success will 
be comparatively easy. — Mark this instruction. 

10. In all cases the writing is to be regulated by the sound^ and 
not by the spelling. Thus G is written / in George, j being the soft 
sound of g ; the letter c is written k in can, the c having a 
hard sound of ^ ; c is written s in city, as the letter c is the soft 
sound of 5 ; n is written ng in thank ; s is written z in means. The 
word one is written wun ; u is yoo in union, virtue and cure ; ew is 
yoo in new^ view, pew ; i is y in onion, Moravian ;u isw in quick, 
quarter, quire ; w and y at the end of syllables are vowels. 

11. The orthography of stenographic writmg is that each 
letter possesses but 07ie sound, and that every word written should 
contain no letters except those which are sounded, or which are 
suflBcient to represent to the eye the sounds which distinguish one 
word from another. — See Table 1 for the powers of the alphabet 
of characters. 

12. The Shorthand consonants are written from left to right. 
Perpendicular strokes are written from the top ; w, ng, s, z, sk^ zh 

are written from left to right upwards, or right to left downwards, 
as may he moat convenient for pmmg. M. i\v^ commencement 
of a word, when written upwards, a xo^^\\i^o^'^\\^\«^<^i^\ 
rv/ien written downwards, a >^owe\ m "^ode "i *\^ \x£v>^\^. 



THE ALPHABET OF CONSONANTS. 
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TABLE 1, 



Letter. 



Character 



P 

£ 

F 

V 

M 

W 

T 

D 

TH 
DH 
CH 

J 
K 

G 

R 

L 

H 

Y 

N 
NG 

S 

Z 
SH 

B 



L 

I 

\ 



( 
1 



/^ 



r 



Sound of 
Character 



Character 



/ay 

/(ay) 

z/(ay) 

way 

way 

/(ay) 

r/ay 

Mank 

(key 

cA(siy) 

y(ay) 

>&(ay) 

^y 

ray 

/ay 

Aay 

^ea 

way 

i«^ 

jay 

zeal 

j^e 

zh(ee) 



^ 



Sound of 
Character 



V 

L 

L 

) 

I 

) 
/ 

J 
/ 



po 

bo 

fo 

vo 

mo 

wo 

tp 

do 

tho 

tho 

cho 

jo 
ko 

go 
ro 

lo 

ho 

yo 

no 

ung 

so 

zo 

sho 
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VOWELS. 

Character 



I 



X 



FIRST SElilES. 
Class I. Mode I. 
I e - ^t 



3 ah - 
Class 2. 



aw 



tfge 
arm 

<zll 



2 O 



£?pe 

3 oo - food 
SECOND SERIES. 



Class I. Mode I. 

1 i - ill 

2 e - ^11 

3 a - an 
Class 2. Mode 2. 
I o 



(7n 



u 



up 

3 oo - foot 
THIRD SERIES. 



2 

3 



C/flws 5. Mode 3. 
I i - fsle 

oi • oi\ 

ou - oat 

4 fei - Deity 

5 ayey - clayey 

6 owey - snowey 

7 oah - Noah 

8 ui • LovLv^ 




MNEMONIC ASSISTANCE 

IN LEARNING THE CONSONANT CHARACTERS. 



CLASSIFICATION OF THE CONSONANT. 
The characteristics and relationships of the consonant characters 
are exhibited in the above diagram. 
The LABIAL SOUNDS, proceeding from the lips— J^, b,f, v, m, -w. 
The DENTAL SOUNDS from the teeth— C, d, Ik, Ih, ch, j. 
The PALATAL SOUNDS from the upper part of the mouth— n. 

The GUTTERAh SOUNDS tiom Ae Aioa.^— fe, g, r, ( , ft, y. 
The curved consonant characters ate gL-jcu ■.ti i>i'9\u^\£, Tc,™ 
e and adaptation will be seen by tetwence lo TataXe \. 



DOUBLE AND TRIPLE CONSONANTS. 
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TABLE 2. 






V 



p 

b 
f 



/ 



m 

w 

t 

d 

th 

th 

ch 

• 

k 

g 

r 

1 

h 

y 

n 

ng 

s 

z 

6h 

zh 



Small 

circle o = r 

with vowel. 



\_-P 



\ 
t. 

I 

•C 
( 



CH 



pair 

bear 

fare 

vair 

mare 

ware 

tare 

dare 

there 

their 

chair 

jer 

care 

gear 

rare 

lair 

harp 

yare 

(nare) 

(ngr) 

sair 
(zare) 

share 
fzhareji 



Mode a 
with vowel. 



/^T) 



\ 

J 
J 



o^ 



J 



pore 
bore 
fore 

(vore) 
more 
wore 
tore 
dore 
thore 
other 

(chur) 

core 
gore 
roar 
lower 
(hur) 
your 
nor 
(ngor) 
sore 
(zore) 



Mode X 
with voweL 



Q-^ 






e 

? 

c 



rep 

reb- 

ref- 

rev- 

rem 
(rewa) 

rate 

red 
(reth) 
(reth) 

rich 

rage 

rec- 

reg- 

rare 

rail 
(rehe) 
(rya) 

rain 

ring 

race 



raize 



Mode a 
with vowel. 



<r^ 



6-^ 



P 

f 



J 



rop 

robe 

ruf 

rove 

room 

(rwo) 
rut 
rode 

(roth) 
ruth 
roch 
rudge 
ruck 
rug 
roar 
rule 

(roho) 

(ryo) 
run 
rung 
ruse 
ruze 
rush 



Enlarged 

circle o ~ '• 

with vowel. 



(o 
\ 

6 
h 

6 

5 
of 




pelt 
belt 
failed 
vailed 
melt 
wilt 
tilt 
delt 
thel 
thai 
chil 
jail 
cold 
gale 
rail 
lul 
hail 
you'l 
nail 
lug 
sale 
(zol). 
shell 
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ON THE VOWELS. 

For Examples in Shorthand characters^ see Tables i and 2, 

13. A vowel is a smooth emission of sounding breath, modi- 
fied but not obstructed by the organs of speech. 

The following diagram, which shows the position of the 
vowels in their natural order, may assist the memory : 



E\i 



00/00 




AH\^-o/AU 



14. The Une from left to right, struck downwards, show the 
relative positions of the vowels c, a, and «//, and their short or 
stopped sounds, 2, c, and a, 

(a) This class of vowel is designated Series 1, Mode 1 (see 
Table 1.) The sounds in this class are represented by a small 
tick from left to right, or from right to left, thus : ^ / 

(h) The relative powers and qualities of the vowels are indi- 
cated by position — above, on, or below the line. 

(c) By writing a consonant character above the line the vowel 
sound of e is represented or indicated, as e in ^at, t^a, peat, beat, 
meet, neat, see. (See Table A, page 27.) 

{d) The vowel a is indicated by writing the consonant charac- 
ter on the line, as a in ate, aid, ale, aim, ma}^ say, day. (See 
Table A, page 27.) 

(e) The vowel ah is impHed by writing a horizontal charac- 
ter under, and a perpendicular character across the line, as 
balm, calm, far, farm., fallow. (See Table A, page 27.) 

(f) A small tick may be joined to the consonant character 
either at the beginning or end, thus ip^ e/?, ere, aim^ ate^ aid^ ale^ 

ac^e, ace, a?n, age, ago, allow ^ Am?/, Ada. (^eei'Y^V^ ^^ V^^*^ 27^ 
Examples d and /.) 
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VOWEL SERIES 2.— Mode 2. 

15. A small perpendicular or horizontal tick, as i - written 
in three diffierent positions, implies the quality of the vowel. 

(«) When written above the line the sound of au is indicated, 
as owght, cawght, bowght, no?/ght, sowght. (See Table A, page 27.) 

(b) When written on the line the vowel sound of o is repre- 
sented, as do, go^ no. (See Table A, page 27.) 

(c) When written under the line the vowel sound of oo is 
represented, as door, moor, good, wood, &c. (See Table A, page 27.) 



ON THE VOCAL DIPTHONGAL VOWELS. 

16. These vowels (see Table 1, Series 3) may be joined to the 
consonants at the beginning, middle, or end of words, in a 
similar manner to Series 1 and 2. 



SYLLABIC WRITING EXERCISES. 



SINGLE CONSONANT SIGNS. 

17. Exercise I. — Write out the characters of the alphabet, 
as indicated by the syllabic names given in Tables 1 and 2, 
in their respective vowel positions. 



CONSONANT SIGNS JOINED. 

18. Write, as indicated by the syllabic names, the (consonant 
characters of the words of the following characters, as per Vowel 
Scheme, Series 1, Mode 1. Table 3, Exercise I. 

(a) Straight Lines. — Pick, peck, pack, keep, cape, cap, 
seek, sake, sack ; kiss, case, cash ; cheek, check ; nick, neck, 
knack ; keen, cane, can ; meek, make, mac ; heap, ha^^pea % x^va.^ 
pen, pan ; nip, nap. 
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(b) Straight Lines and Curves. — Pig, peg, fig, fag, page, 
knave, save. 

(c) Mixed Characters (with additional symbol in dupli- 
cate) for 7w, mp^ a;, r, /, t, w ; as fear, fair, far, fore, aforr», fairey, 
offer, free, freely, fairly, veal, vail, avail, valley, volley, villa. 

{d) With Vowel Scale (Mode 2).— A consonant charactei- 
written across the preceding character implies the vowels of 

Mode 2, intervening, mock^ -^^ frock. — Pore, poor, pool, 

pole, Paul, ball, bull, bully, below, burr, obeyer, boor, barrow, 
borrow, call, shock, nook. 

(e) With Vowels (Mode 3). — Pie, by, fry, fly, file, fire, 
Nile, vile, mile, isle, wine, dine, thine, guide, rhyme, time, lie, line, 
life. 

(/) Oil, boy, voice, toy, joy, coy, anoint, noise, oyster. 

{g) Our, bounce, owl, foul, out, down, town, renown, flowery, 
brown. 

19. The signs for double vowel sounds are especially useful 
when exact vocalization is required, for the preservation of notes. 
For those who wish to become experts in note-taking, one 
vowel sign will generally be found sufficient as the position of 
the consonant will imply tbe other vowel sound, ag given in 
Table I. 

20. Examples — Boy, deity, being, clayey, laiety, snowey, 
Noah, Louis, Owen, sawing, Caughey, arduous, Joab, Moab, 
fleeing, saying, zoology, zoological. 

(«) A Contrast. — By Vocalization. — Feel, fail, fool, fly, 
flow, fellow, follow, flee. 

(h) By Syllabic Method. — Feel, fail, fool, fly, fellow, flow, 
follow, flee. 

21. Exercise II. — Write out in shorthand characters the 
following words-: — 

Pain, vain, main, wake, one, wave, wove, move, pave, puff, 
tape, dove, chief, which, writ, wade, keep, gave, calm, meek, 
mock, beck, deck, reap, heap, hop, hove, net, ten, set, ship, shop, 
shake, cash, case^ can. 



SYLLABIC WRITING. 
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TABLE 3.1 



EXERCISES I. & II. 



EXERCISE I. 



(<') 



n 



u 



^ \_-^ y ^ r'l/.^^ . 



L 



I- 



■ ^ A ' ^ V 



-7 



-X 



rr 






(b) 






t. 



(a-) —I- -f^ 

* ' ' . r . 

Ke\ -/ -/ -^ 



v^ -A^ ---rf 



(^ 



i£— o 



f 



(■ 






=X» 



-O ^^ 



^D 



^ "0 ^^ -^ ^ 



^.-* — » 6 r <^ Vi ^-L. i ^i_ 



(/) 



s>- *r\? .^ 






~* t V V <«^^ ~^' -"*^- 

(") . ;:^ __0 . _X). -^ ^O T7i 171 -I: 



v^ 



«' ^ 



.-1^. 



-p -^ -f -^ 



EXERCISE IK 






L 






I/- W 



^S 



Ul. 
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SYLLABIC WRITINGT. 



TABLE 4.] EXERCISES III., IV., v., VI., & VIII. 



5 
6 



EXERCISE III. 



O.O. 






V) 



—T> ^ 



vJ? 



^/^ Y''^f --^- ^^- ^"^ W^ ^1 

' '^ ^ E R.C I S E I V. / ^ 



EXE 



O- Q-' <o 






AWM^v/ipir 



- Q- 



d--> 



^c^ ^^ <^rj^. 




EXERCISE V. 



8 



Xl/ 



-f '^-^ 



O" 



tT 




10 



."^ .-Q .-^ -^ H- c< <A ,,-y '»<'■ f .v^ 



II 



12 



13 



14 



EXERCISE VI. 



L 



J) 



\- 



/ - L 






/ 




/ . 



EXERCISE VIII. 



\ 



— t 






'JZ 



-z^ ^-;/-^ 





\ 
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22. Exercise III. (On r and I circle). A circle at the be- 
g-inniug of a straight character, on the left side, imjJies vowels in 
Mode 1 ; a circle on the right hand side implies vowels in Mode 2 
(see Table 2 and 4). Figures are reference to the shorthand 
lines. — ^ Pare, bare, peel, boar, fail, fall, very, mill, mole, mere, 
moor, will, ^ wool, were, wore, tear, fare, tar, tore, tale, tall, 
their, though, chair, gaol ^ , goal ^) , jury^' adjure, care, core, 
cool, gear, govern, ^ real, rule, rear, roar, lear, learn, hill, hole, 
hear, year, your, near, sear, shear, nor, shore, nil, nul, sill, sole, 
shell, shoal, was, tion, portion, fashion, mission, caution, * nation, 
national, oration, election, session. Vowels in Mode 2 precede 
the final circle on the left side of straight characters. — See 
column 2 Table 2. 

23. EXEECISE IV. (on r and / circle). — ^ Reap, rope, leap, 
loop, rib, rob, liberty, Lobley, refer, reveal, liver, lover, ream, 
room, reward, ^ wrath, rich, richer, roach, leech, ridge, ledge, rick, 
rock, lick, look ; are you (join the r to the you) ; are ye (join the 
circle r to ye) ; rain, run, lean, loan, race, raize, rose, lace, loss, 
7 rush, lush, leisure. 

24. ExEEClSE V. — ® Reverse, prayer, restore, receive, precon, 
referred, referring, Rich worth, learned, trace, farce, purse, truce, 
® bleed, fled, flood, mold fold, sold, cold, service. 

Terminal Syllables ma}'^ be written disjointly when 
exact vowel notation is required, as god-ly^ car-ry^ <J-c. 

25. Exercise VI.— Sentences.— ^i '* They go.'' " We go to." 
*' They saw a deer ; " *■' We saw a sheep." *•* John is a ^^ fine boy." 
'• Mary looks well." '' I am living with Joseph." " He is a 
jolly fellow." ^3 " jyia and Pa came home early." '* But she will 
go to Morley to-morrow morning." 

26. Exercise VII., Table 7.— Copy this Exercise out in 
shorthand. — See page 32. 

The Lord's Prayer. — *' Our Father, which art in heaven 
Hallowed be thy Name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And 
forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us. And lead us not into temptation ; But deliver us from 
evil : For thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for 
ever and ever. Amen." 

Compare your copy of shorthand writing with the shorthand 
specimen (Table 7), and correct ; then transcribe the shorthand 
into longhand ; re-write the shorthand until you obtain a correct 
form of all the words, as giveu m s.p^Yai<evi^ Vi-ssi^ ^^>Xfe 'cjq»5^» 
Psalm xxiii 
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SYLLABIC HOOK 'T" AND " D." 
See Examples in Table A. 



27. Ill couseqiience of the letters t aud d frequently occurring 
at the beginning and end of words, a brief mode of representing 
them is provided by an hook. Stenographic writers consider that 
a hooked character is equivalent to one stroke and a quarter, so 
that by this method of abbreviation three-quarters of a stroke 
is gained. 

(a) The Hook representation is unvaried, and its significa- 
tion the same whenever or whereever brought into requisition. 

(b) The hook, when joined to curved characters, always 
follows the direction of the curve, so that the writing is easy- 
flowmg, and the outline beautiful. 

(c) The hook, when joined to straight letters may be written 
either on the left or right side of the consonant character, with- 
out varying the power of the letter. 

(1) An Initial Hook, when written on the left of straight 
characters implies the vowels in Series 1, Mode 1, viz. : c, a, 
ah ; when written above, on, or below the line, as tit^ tate^ tat. 
(See Table A, page 27.) 

(2) An Initial Hook on the right side of straight letters, 
implies the vowels in Mode 2, as taught, talk^ took^ torn, (See 
Table A, page 27). 

{d) A Final Hook on the left side of straight letters implies 
the vowels in Mode 2, as taught^ caught, cut, mote, foot, (See 
Table A, page 27.) 

{e) A Final Hook, written on the right side of straight 
characters, implies the vowels in Mode 1, as kit^ Kate, cat, 
In Mode 2, caught, cut, (See Table A, page 27.) 

28. An Enlarged Initial Hook for the expression of w. — 
The application of this brief Mode of representing the letter w is 
subject to the same rule and conditions as the small hook for t, 
as we may, who may. (See Table A, page 27.) 

29. Enlarged Final Hook. — The small hook for t is simply 
widened to indicate the addition of ed, as mate, mated; foot, footed. 

30. On Thickened Characters for t and d. — The primary 
consonant characters, being composed of light signs, may be 
thickened for the expression of t and d. It must be remembered 

t/2at the t and d are read in their natural order after the normal 
character, and never before it. 



SYLLABIC WRITING. 
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REFERENCE TABLE TO PARAGRAPHS 14, 15, 27, 28, 29, 32, 33, 
Table A. 34, 35» 36, and 37. 

EX AM P LES. 



Par. 14 [c) 



A \ 



"^ 



-s y1 ^ 



id) ^ 



1 r ^-^ - /l 



(^) 



o> 



(/) 



-x -^ 



Par. 15 (a) ^ ^ ^ "^ •^ (^) ^ > / (0 -^ 



) 



Par. 27 (I) 



'N 



A 



'\ 



(2) 



(^ 



:S J 



^ r 



^ 



Par. 28 



Par. 29 



Par. 32/ / («) ^ <^ C^ ^ ) ) (^ ^ '^ ^ V^ > < ) ^ ) 



«^) ^ t L 






(^) "" 



Par. 33 / ^ as /^ ^ ^ / - 

Par. 34 y ? ^^i^/ /^ ^^ 

id) ? / / ^^ U) / / 



Par. 35 



// 






i 



Par. 36 ^ / ^ 
Par. 37 -^ <^ /^ 



^ \ 



f 
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31 . The thickened stroke will then become a double consonant, 
as — fee^ — /^^^? I ''^'U-, \ ^^^d^ &c. Kemember, a heavy stioke, 
stenographically considered, is equal in value to one and one-third 
of a light stroke ; this abbreviating principle is applicable to the 
whole class of consonant characters without exception, giving a 
gain of three-quarters of a stroke in each case of its adoption. 

(a) The utility of the thickening principle is manifested in the 
following Diagraphs : / nt^ nd^ and / si,- which are written by 
one inflection of the pen, and are found exceedingly convenient as 
primary and terminal syllables. This principle is also applicable 
to a very large class of monosyllables. 

{h) Read over Table 5, and afterwards copy it over several 
times, until it is well understood. 

32. The ni, nd^ and st Diagraphs are not additional symbols 
but simply the alphabetic characters thickened, which rule is ap- 
plicable to a large class of Terminal syllables. (See Table A, 
page 27.) 

(a) The curved characters for dee^ dea, da^ do, ge^ go^ goo^ Ze, 
Zo, &c., when thickened becomes deed, dead, dad, dod^ dote^ get^ 
god^ good, let. load^ &c. 

{h) The loop provided for tr^ dr, thr^ when written alone is a 
Diagxaph. 

33. Str^ ntr, Triagraphs are formed from the primary charac- 
ters thickened, and circle r, in their, natural order (see Examples 
in Table 5), as enter, under ^ stored, strayed, &c. (See Table A, 
page 27.) 

(a) A Diagraph loop, added to a primary consonant character, 
becomes a Triagraph. A vowel is allowed to intervene, thus : 
setter, father, dream, draft, drover, druggist, &c. (See Table A, 
page 27.) 

34. The circle r or / may be joined at the beginning, or at 
the end of a Diagraph, as nt, nd, st^ as example. (See Table A, 
page 27.) 

(a) When the circle commences a word, a vowel is implied 
before the Diagraph, it will then become a Triagraph, thus: 
rend, lend, rest, lest, lost, lust, &c. (See Table A, page 27.) 

(b) When the circle is added to a Triagraph, it then becomes 
a Polygraph. (See Table A, line 9, page 27.) 

(c) An implied vowel is read before the final circle 7*, as 
per Bxample in Table 5. — Render, Leicester^ Litster^ Muster. 
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(d) When the hook sign for t or d commences a Diagraph, a 
vowel sound is implied after the initial hook, and before the 
Diagraph, thus : tent^ taste ^ toast ^ &c. (See Table A, page 27.) 

(e) Edy the past tense of the verb, is indicated by a final hook 
to a Triagraph, thus : tended^ tasted^ (See Table A, page 27.) 

(f) Ed may also be added to a Polygraph, as drafted, drifted. 



" TK," " THR," " DR," and '* THL," " TL," '* DL," LOOPS. 

(See Table A.) 

35. To express the r after a < or c? hook, make the circle into 
a small loop, thus : mat^ matter^ fat, fatter^ hat, hatter, hot, hotter, 
(See Table A, page 27.) 

(a) The loop follows the direction of the hook t or d, so that 
that the vowels of Classes No. 1 and 2 may be distinctively 
implied. 

36. Large Loop — To express tl, dl, and thl, make the large 
circle for / follow the hook in a slanting direction thus : rat,, 
rattle, mH, metal, (See Table A, page 27.) 

(a) The vowels in Mode 1 and 2 are determined by writing 
the loop on the right or left side of straight letters, in harmony 
with preceding Rules. 

(ft) The r or / circles may be added to a looped Triagraph, 
thus : fettler, chatterer, which then becomes a Polygraph. 

37. The tr, thr, and tl loops may be employed at the com- 
mencement of a word, as dress, dross, drip, drop, thrift, thereof, 
terminate, telephone, Taylor. (See Table A, page 27.) 

38. Exeecise VIII. ("see Table 4). — Exercise on the writing of 
words, illustrating the principle by which vowel sounds are implied 
in Syllabic Mode. — I'^Ape, pay, ebb, bay, oaf, foe, eve, vie, aim, may 
away, way, make, awake, ^^ air, ray, appear, pray, pain, part, 
parrot, apart, upright, operate, propose, purpose, prompt, pro- 
mote, head, ahead, paper, bible, i^ babbler, tattle, total, titter, 
giggling, giggler, poplar, popular, apoplexy, hippopotanjus. quaker, 
quicker, twitter. 

39. Exercise on Final Syllables ending (see Table 5) 
IN Vowels. — ^ Essay, easy, ashy, alley., airy^ ar^^^ vdfc^^X.^'icv^is!^^ 
Arabia, encychpedlsi, iota, intimacy, epv^eo^i^c^^'^ <5c^.\ckl^"^^\^^^- 

ney, GermaDy, etymology, genealogy , te^aXXiy , ^vi^x^^ ■» ^^^^"^^^^^ "^ 
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SYLLABIC WRITING. 



TABLES.) EXAMPLES AND EXERCISES. -Par. 39. 



ON FINAL SYLLABLE.— Par. 39. 



i^. 



■A 



f^ 









ON PREFIXES AND AFFIXES.— See Table 9,.Par. 40. 



^ 1 




t^ 



V-l- 






l.-^- 







^ 

>-^^- 




^^ 



-^ 




^ '^-i_ ^ x^ -^^ ^ "^ •- p ^ ■ 




- or 



'~^ 
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SYLLABIC WRITING. 



ttiih vD^'cli added. 


■^.e 


SylkhicWn.ir.g, in 


Sj-ll 


..r^. 




-^ fail _D 


-.0 


feel ^ 


t> 


gain i. 




-^ M -T, 


r-\' 


pity — \ 


o- 


gone V 




-s ., -^ 


v^■ 


piety -^ 


t- 


gun V 




^ Row — f 


C7 


pious -J. 


i: 


guinea t 




-^- Mow -9 


^ 


po«i<: 4- 


y 


agala J 




r^- follow -f- 




vioiet -t 


r 


Bgone V 




-7- '■"•• -n 


^J? 


violate ^-^ 


t 


agony > 




^ ■« -^ 


>^ 


Joab \ 


-f 


place4 7^ 




V° foil -^ 


^- 


plaoo -f, 


■rf' 


palsied -tS 




-? Bl. —6 


t 


led ( 


^ 


pieced 7» 




-^ foul — b 


(.- 


load > 


-f' 


plaeid -f 




T{» r.Ily -^ 


-f 


boat '> 


1~ 


pallisade 7 




IV Mo- -f 


T 


talk r 


1- 


peUadd f 




^ fall ~D 


-7 


ftmd -^ 


i^i 


aperture'^ 




£- ip ^ 


-¥• 


Hint -'^ 


Tt- 


opomtorl 




-i- ep -- 


% 


gatiien ^ 


^• 


porter '% 




— ' ap £_ 


-^- 


parteiie "^ 


\ -^^ .5TO*«i.--i-^ 


^ 
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EXERCISE 



TABLE 7. 



THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



^, IJs-\ ^s 



"I 



-^^J^ 



^ ^ 






• I 



^X^c 



'• L 



\ ^^ < ^ y ^ ^ / ' 



(ji_j> 



y 



."^ 



V 



\ 



^ 



\ 



PSALM XXIIL 



s,^\>^^^ , 



i^'^ 
">-i 



:^ 



\ 




— • \ 
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economy, anatomy, avidity, eternity, sensibility, carnality, calam- 
ity, uniformity, extraordinary, incompetency, non-conformity, 
indispensibility, harmony, qualifiy, energy, Liturgy, successively, 
imaginary, treasury, philosophy. 

40. On Prefixes and Affixes. — See Table 9. — Confine^ 
contest, conduct, inexpert, excommunication, examination, circum" 
spect, entertain, inconsistence, intervene, kindness, landed, land- 
mark, manifest, manifold, preconcerted, reconciliation, selfishness, 
superintendent, superabundance, transposition, transmigrate, un- 
redeemed, childlike, churchman, churchmen, growlsome, indispens- 
able, exuberance. Chief Justice, Lord Chief Justice, Chesterfield, 
co-existant, co-operation, co-executor, co-extensive, lamentation, 
argumentative, maliciousness, consciousness, conscientiousness. 
All Saints, all fours, unicorn, universal, transgression, transmit, 
translantic. Archbishop, indomitable,- analyist, homoeopathist, 
American, Episcopalian, Academician, Samaritan. 

41. Adulterate, administration, (the prefix min is allowed to be 
joined to other characters of a vi^ord when a decided gain is there- 
by to be obtained) alternative. Ambassador, amendment, amiable, 
authority, different, determined, employment, eventful, evident, 
execution, fidelity, independent, individual, influence, instant, insti- 
tution, instruction, instrument, intelligence, intelligent, knowledge, 
legislation, legitimate, material, nature, obedience, obtain, ordain, 
otherwise, persuade, political, possible, regenerate, scripture, 
sensible, sentence, statement, un-compromising, un-circumsized, 
un-interrupted, consciousness, cautiousness, graciousness, com- 
passionateness, uncontrolled. 



EXEKCISES IN TABLE 7. 

42. The Lord's Prayer. — The word heaven is a logogram, 
represented by h ; come is represented by k ; ge for give ; th for 
them; aga for against ; tem iov temptation ; fro ior from, 

43. In the Psalms. — Zawc? is written for Lord; shior shall; 
r-ness for righteousness ; we for with ; shrly for surely. 

Read the Shorthand Exercises over several times, after- 
wards transcribe into longhand ; after which copy your long- 
hand Exercise into shorthand, and compare \\. V\^iXi \5c^^ "^^si^S^^^iS^^ 
Exercise given in Table 7. Note any m\"a\»ke^ ^^\5l \s^«^ Xnsc^^^ 
C 
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made, and re-write the shorthand until you can render a correct 
copy. Do not hurry on in order to get quickly thiough the book, 
but proceed little by little ; and if that little is done well, your 
progress will be satisfactory. 

(a) Each word should be written as an Exercise many times 
over, until both the hand and eye become familiar with the outlines 
there given. 

44. In order to attain speed in writmg, so as to be able to 
follow a rapid speaker, it will be necessary to contract some long 
words by giving a number of abbreviated forms for initial and 
terminal syllables, as they are usually called prefixes and aflBxes. 

45. A stenographic prefix is a charactei- representing a syllable 
written at the beginning of a word in order to shorten its mode of 
writing. 

46. An aflSx is a terminal syllable mostly represented by a 
single character (see Table 9). 

(a) This method of abbreviation, for reporting purposes, will 
be found of great utility as an aid in following a fast speaker with 
ease and comfort, and the transcription will be pleasant and 
correct. 

(b) It will facilitate the progress of the learner, if, when he 
casts his eye upon a word, or hears it spoken in company, he ac- 
customs himself to consider how it should be expressed in short- 
hand. 

(c) This method will greatly contribute to readiness and ex- 
pedition. 

47. Long words, as a rule, may be denoted by their first 
syllable, as mult for multitude ; cor for correspondence ; neg for 
neglect. 

(a) Sometimes the first two syllables are neccessary to denote 
a long word, as deli for delicious ; delih for deliberate ; ana-bap for 
ana-baptist, 

(b) Sometimes a long word may be denoted by the first and 
last syllable, as cor-ence for correspondence, 

48. PTiJ.— See Exercise V., Table 4, page 24, line 10.— The 
hook w may be joined to the consonant character h when it is 
rendered necesssLTy for stenographic outline — whale, what, wheat, 

wbelp, whence y whereon, whether, why, whatever, whatsoever. 
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49. i7.— See Exercise VIII., Table 4.— The letter h may be 
used in the middle as well as at the beginning of words when 
greater legibility is required. In some instances it may be advan- 
tageously omitted when quick writing is essential — heal, Hall, 
hear, heat, hot, behove, behaviour, Tahiti, Jehovah, Fohi, enhance, 
Rehob, Jehu, Soho, Abraham, Mahomet, &c. 



ON WRITING PROPER NAMES. 

50. Unusual names are best written in longhand, but when ex- 
pedition is necessary, write them in shorthand, not joined together, 
but write the Christian name and surname in close proximity, 
thus: — Tom Sayers, Thomas Rees, John Thompson, James 
Kershaw, Thomas Allen Read, &c.-— See Exercise III., Table 4, 
line 4, paige 24. 



ON JOINING WORDS TOGETHER, OR PHRASE- 
WRITING. 

51. The speed and legibility of writisg may be considerably 
increased by the judicious use of phrase writing, as — " It ought 
to have been." '* We are very sure." " Can it be." — See Exer- 
cise IV., Table 4, line 7, page 24. 

The learner may safely join the pronouns — I, it, he, she, we, 
you, they, to the auxiliary verbs — cim, could, cannot, have, had, 
may, might, must, shall, should, was, were, will, would, &c. 

It is allowable for the pronoun "I" to be written light up- 
wards when it is advantageous to do so, as : — I can, I could, 
I had, I were, I will ; otherwise adhere to the downward thick 
ticK, as : — I have been told that, &c. — See Exercise V., Table 4, 
line 10, page 24. 
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TABLE 8.1 



;%.V. 



SYLLABIC WRITING. 



LOGOGRAMS AND CONTRACTIONS. 

2 3^4 5 678 9 10 



I ^ 
3 Vw 



7 o 

8 \ 
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o ^ 
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. f 
3 tj 

s ^ 

7f 
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TABLE 8. 



SYLLABIC WRITING. 



LOGOGRAMS AND CONTRACTIONS. 
12345 



/ 



X Above 

2 about 

3 advantage 

4 all 

5 as 

6 is 

7 are 

8 at 

9 according 
zo account 
II also 

Z2 already 
13 agriculture 
Z4 anniversary 
15 applicability 
z6 Archbishop 
17 architectural 
z8 aristocracy 

19 assembly 

20 astonish 



Because 

be 

become 

before 

beyond 

behold 

behind 

been 

bankruptcy 

beneficial 

benignity 

betwixt 

believe 

beloved 

brethren 

Christ 

come 

can 

cannot 

could 



Capable 



capability 



capacity 



certificate 



character 



characteristic 



commercial 



do 



had 



defendant 



difficulty 



doctrine 



debenture 



deliver 



democracy 



designation 



dignity 



disadvantage 



discharge 



dissemble 



Distinguish 



domestic 



divinity 



development 



deficiency 



each 



which 



much 



ecclesiastical 



essential 



eternal 



eternity 



evangelical 



executor 



executrix 



expect 



examination 



expenditure 



exchequer 



Expensive 



extinguish 



extraordinary 



extravagant 



from 



for 



^miliar 



financial 



forgery 



fi-iendship 



forgive 



give 



gave 



govern 



governor 



government 



general 



gentlemen 



great 



fcxO[lfcC^M«\s^ \ ^«»5«9X 
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TABLE 8. 



SYLLABIC WRITING. 



LOGOGRAMS AND CONTRACTIONS. 
6 7 8 9 lo 



He 



2 heaven 



3 happy 



4 house 



5 human nature 



6 have 



7 imperfection 



8 impure 



Indisputable 



insignificant 



insignificance 



irregular 



irresponsible 



the 



think 



thank 



9 impracticable jurisdiction 



zo impossible 



II improvement 



12 indefatigable 



13 indenture 



14 independent 



15 indignation 



16 individual 



17 inform 



18 information 



jurisprudence 



judge 



kingdom 



can It 



Lord 



language 



means 



men 



man 



ig jnscnption man 



so indiscrimitatel moon 



Mr. 

magazine 
Majesty- 
manufacturing 
mechanical 
misdemeanor 
mortgage 
number 
neglect 
opinion 
observation 
obedient 
obscurity 
original 
opportunity 
people 
person 
hope 
principle 
practicaible 



Pleasure 

parliamentary 

peculiar 

perform 

performance 

perpendicular 

prospectus 

philanthropic 

plaintiff 

preliminary 

preservation 

probability 

proportion 

publication 

recognition 

reference 

reform 

reformation 



\ 



regeneration 
reguVar 



Remember 

remarkable 

remembrance 

republican 

resignation 

respect 

responsible 

resurrection 

reverence 

satisfaction 

subscription 

subservient 

substantial 

sufficient 

superficial 

superscription 

temperance 

testimonial 

thanksgiving 



\ 
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SYLLABIC. 
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PREFIXES. 



I 
I 



t 

1 

I 
o 



o 



1 



\ 



accom 

con 

com 

decom 

discom 

contra 

extra 

circum 

hypo 

in 

incon 

inter 

irrecon 

juxta 

kind 

land 

manu 

mis 

noncon 

p re-con 

recom 

self 

super 

trans 

un 

with 

child 

church 



, WORDS. 



/ 

"[AT 



accomplish 

contain 

compare 

decompose 

discompose 

contraband 

extravagant 

circumstance 

hypocrite 

infer 

incomplete 

interest 

irreconciliation 



ixtaposition 
kindly 
landlord 
manufacture 
mistake 
non-conformist 
preconceived ' 
recommend 
selfish 
superintend 
transfer 
ungodly 
withstood 
childish 
churchyard 



AFFIXES. 



\ 
\ 



) 
\ 

r 

O 
o 

) 



/ 



( 



/ 

/ 



A 



able 

bility 

ence 

ity 

ness 

chief 

chestes 

fold 

ful 

ograph 

ographical 

hand 

ism 

jcct 

jury 

kind 

land 

less 

ology 

ment 

mentality 

pec< 

port 

Klf 

some 

soever 

wi'.h 

ward 

yard 

stance 

tract 

iy.c 



\ 



c 

V 



it 



V 



<rb 



WORDS. 



trible 
affability 
pence 
deity 
goodness 
mischief 
manchcster 
manifold 
cheerful 
geography 
geographical 
shorthand 
methodism 
reject 
grand jury 
mankind 
fatherland 
fearless 
phrenology 
ferment 
fundamentaiity 
respect 
transport 
thyself 
wholesome 
whomsoever 
'wherewith 
backward 
vineyard 
circumstance 
protract 
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DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

MAY 27th, 1884. 



The Figures show the beguming of the Shorthand lines. 

THE CONFERENCE AND THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH 

FRANCE. 

1 Mr. BOURKE : I beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he can, before the House rises, give Parliament some infor- 
mation 2 with respect to the recent negotiations between France and 
England upon the subject of Egypt. (Hear, hear.) 

3 Mr. GLADSTONE : I am obliged to the right hon. gentlemen 
for having given me notice on this question, a practice which I think 
4 really is in the long run quite as much to the convenience of the 
House as of the Government, and if the House will allow me I will 
answer the question in the most distinct manner, and ^ I will also refer 
to the notice which I 6 understood to be given yesterday by the hon. 
baronet, the member for Portsmouth (Sir Henry Drummond WolflF). 
7 I understood him to say that he would press for some information on 
the subject of the Conference, but his question 8 does not appear on tho 
paper. If I have understood the purport of his notice correctly, I 
must observe — and the hon. baronet 9 will not be surprised at my 
making the observation — that, as I have already stated, the scope of 
the Conference is limited 10 by the invitation, and certainly by our in- 

• tention, to the question of the financial plan which we are to submit 
for 11 rectifying the balance of income and charge in Egypt. It is quite 
manifest that that could not without prejudice to the public interest 
12 possibly be made a subject of discussion in this House at the present 
stage, when we are not even yet at the time 13 appointed for the meeting 
of the Conference. The question of the right hon. gentleman refers 
to another matter, namely, the recent 14 negotiations between France 
and this country upon the subject of Egypt, and for the sake of clear- 
ness I will remind him and the House 15 of what has already been said 
here on this subject, to which I shall make an addition which I think 
may spare 16 the House some trouble at any rate to-day. Hitherto the 
House has known thus much — That France had requested the inter- 
change of explanation with us 17 upon our general position in Egypt, 
that we, with France, much desired the interchange, that the com- 
munications 18 were proceeding ; that when they had resulted in our 
arriving at a common plan and a common view with France, 19 we 
should then proceed to consult the Powers upon it ; and that when 
that had been done communications would be made to Parliament. 
20 The notice given by the right hon. gentleman enabled me to con- 
sider the matter with my colleagues, and we have arrived atthis con- 
clusion, 21 that we engage, in the event of any conclusion being 
arrived at as the result of our consultation with the Powers, to 
22 communicate the conclusion to Parliament before the Conference 
meets. (Hear, hear. ) I am inclined to hope that the undertaking 

majr ^perhaps have the effect of shortenmg^k© i^xoce^^AXi^^ dtci-day. 
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MAY 27x5, 1884. 



The conference and the negotiations with France. 
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FROM THE 

REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



The Figures show the beginniiig of the Shorthand lines. 



ROMANS —CHAPTER I. 



/ 



1 Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, 
called to be an apostle, separated 
unto the gospel of God, 

Which he promised afore by 2 his 
prophets in the holy scriptures. 

Concerning his Son, who was 
bom of the seed of David according 
to the flesh, 

3 Who was declared to be the Son 
of God with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resurrec- 
tion of the dead ; even Jesus Christ 
our Lord, 

Through whom 4 we received grace 
and apostleship, unto obedience of 
faith among all the nations, for his 
name sake : 

Among 5 whom are ye also, called 
to be Jesus Chiist's: 

To all that are in Rome, beloved 
of God, called to be saints ; Grace to 
you 6 and peace from God our Father 
ard the Lord Jesus Christ. 

First, I thank my God through 
Jesus Christ for you all, 7 that your 
faith is proclaimed throughout the 
whole world. 

For God is my witness, whom I 
serve 8 in my spirit in the gospel of 
his Son, how unceasingly I make 
mention of you, always in my 
prayers 

9 Making request, if by any means 
now at lengtli I may be prospered 
by the will of God to come unto you. 

10 For I long to see you, that I may 
impart unto you some spiritual gift, 

to the end ye may be established ; 



11 That is, that I with you may be 
comforted in you, each of us by the 
other's faith, both yours and mine. 

12 And I would not have you ig- 
norant, brethren, that oftentimes I 
purposed to come unto you (and 
was hindered hitherto;, 13 that I 
might have some fruit in you aliso, 
even as in the rest of the G^tiles. 

I am debtor H both to Greeks and 
Barbarians, both to the wise and to 
the foolish. 

So, as much as in me is, 15 I am 
ready to preach the gospal to you 
also that are in Rome. 

For I am not ashamed of the 
gospel : for it is the power of Gkid 
unto salvation 16 to every one that 
believeth; to the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek. 

^or therein is revealed 17 a right- 
eousness of God by {aith unto futh ; 
as it is written, but the righteous 
shall live by faith. 

For the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven 18 against all ungod- 
liness and unrighteousness of men, 
who hold down the truth in un- 
righteousness; 

Because that which may be known 
of God is manifest 19 in them : for 
God manifested it unto them. 

For the invisible things of him 
since the creation of the world are 
20 clearly seen, being perceived 
through the things that are made, 
even his everlasting power and di- 
vinity. 
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REPORTING STYLE 



ROMANS— Chap. 1, 
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PUNCTUATION, Etc. 



The usual stops may be used in Syllabic Writing, thus 
Comma, ", '* Semicolon, '* ; " Colon, '* : " Space may be 
for a period or fuU stop. 

1. — Quotation point [ ] 

2. — Paragraph % 

3.— Section § 

4. — ^Parallels 

5. Note of Interrogation ? 

6. — A Question U 

7. — An Answer 7 

8. — An important part of speech | 

9. — ^An important point in speech |{ 
10. — An ommission of the Speaker = 
11. — An omission of the Reporter /// 
12. — An unfinished sentence // 
13.— An immediate repetition 
14. — Et-C8Btera \ 



INDEX. 
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L ••• ••• ••• ••• 

>de of writing t or d, r and / 

o ditto 

ions — Par. 44, 45, 46, 47 

ition of Consonants 

nts defined 

nts signs joined 

between Vowels written and implied 

to ditto 

characters, with Vowels added 

»n of Terms 

hs 

nbol for Prefixes and Affixes 

imencing a word for /» 

Idle place with un 

ninal middle place for ness ... 

do. end place for a;;^^... 

t-place Vowel for iy and ity 

Consonants 

owel scale 

laracters — Par 18 (c) Exercise I. 

00k for/and^ 

larged Hook for ted 

jnsonants r and /, represented by circles 

ilogue Definition ... 

mall) commencing a character for / 

arge) do. do. forw 

agraphs 27, 28, 29 

Circle for r and / ... 

^owels join to the Consonant following — See Exercise 

.II. ... ... •.. ... ... Table 4» ^^^ 24 

diate Vowels implied by Syllabic Mode ... Table 6, Page 31 

characters ... ... ... ... Table 3, Page 23 

-Definition ... ... ... ... T^aJ^^ \ >^^!^^ v\ 



Table I, Page i 

Pages 25 & 26 

Table A, Page 27 

Table 8, Page 34 

Page 18 

21 

22 

Table 6, Page 31 

Page 15 

»» ^4 

ft ^4 
Table 9, Page 39 

39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
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tt 



tt 



tt 
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Table A & 5, Pages 27 & 30 
Table i & 6, Pages 17 & 31 
Table 3, Page 23 
Table A, Page 27 
Table A, Page 27 
Table 2, Page 19 
Page 14 
26 
26 
Table A, Page 27 
Table 2, Page 19 
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I N D EX. — Continued. 



Letters — Thickened characters — Par. 30, 31 & 32 ... Table A, Page 27 

Line of writing consonant characters written above, on, or below 

the line, represents three distinct syllables, ^, pe^ pay, pah..,V2cg(Si 20 & 21 

List of Prefixes and Affixes ... ... ... Table 5, Page 30 

List of Logograms and Contractions ... ... Table 8, Page 36 

Logograms, Definitions of ... ... ... ... Page 14 

Method of shortening words for those who wish to become pro- 
fessional Reporters. — Par. 44, 45, 46, 47 

Monosyllables of Double and Triple Consonants ... Table 2, Page 19 

Numbers — ordinary figures, first figure, and shorthand character 

[h) for hundred, [th) for thousand, (w) for millions ... 

Examples : 2 | 2\ 2 , &c. 



Phraseography — Definition — Par. 51 
Polygraphs — Definition ... 
Position indicating Vowels 

X Id 1 A^d ••• ••• «•• ••• ••• 

Scale of Vowels 

Sound, writing by 

Specimens of Shorthand writing 

Specimen of Reporting Style — Speech of Mr. Gladstone 

Syllabic — Definition 

Terminations 

Triagraphs — Definition ... 

Triple Consonants, Par. 33 & 34 ••• 

V CJ WCXd ••• ••• »»« »•• ••• 

WW llvvJlv ••• •*• ••• ••• «•• 

Whole words expressed by part ... 



Page 14 

»» 14 
... Page 20 & 21 

Table 9, Page 39 

Page 20 

Page 16 

Table 7, Page 32 I 

Page 41 

Page 14 

Table 8, Page 36 

Page 14 

Table A, Page 27 

Table i — Page 20 

Par. 4S 

Par. 47 




INSTRUCTION 



IN 



SYLLABIC WRITING, 



OR 



SHORTHAND MADE EASY, 

WILL BE GIVEN BY THE AUTHOR, 



Or Other Certified Persons who know the System may also teach it. 



PERSONAL INSTRDCTION WILL BE GIVEN 

TO CLASSES in connection with BOARD or HIGHER 
GRADE SCHOOLS at the request of, and by arrangement 
with, the Heads or Managers of the various Schools or Public 
Institutions. 



TERMS MAY BE HAD OJ^ APPLICATIOJ^. 



LESSONS MAY ALSO BE GIVEN THROUGH THE POST 

TO PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS, Is. PER LESSON. 



ADDRESS : — 

M, ARMITAGE, 

P.O., B^TLEY, YoTk€VxA;ve, 



■ii 




iNY PUPIL who can write ONE HUNDRED 
WORDS PER MINUTE in Syllabic Shorthand, 
and can transcribe his notes with ease and certainty, may 
send a Specimen of Writing, together with an exact copy 
in longhand, to the Publisher. If the Shorthand is satisfac- 
tory, a PRINTED CERTIFICATE will be forwarded 
to the applicant, with permission to FORM CLASSES and 
TEACH THE SYSTEM. 



SHORTHAND WRITING is becoming more a nec- 
cessity in every-day life. A Young Man's Education will not 
be considered complete without possessing a knowledge 
of the Science, and becoming practically acquainted with 
the Art of Shorthand Writing. It is a stepping-stone to 
further advancement, both mental and pecuniary to its 
possessor. 



/n the Press ^ to be ready shortly, a Class Instruction Book for Teachers, 

with Exercises. Price 6d, each. 
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See Cassells* Family Magazine (page j6), May, 1884, 

Remunerative Employment for Yo\3isci G¥.ntlemen," 
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